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FOREWORD 


HE BOMBS which fell at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, were grim 
harbingers of change in education as well as of change in other aspects 
of American life. Altho few leaders would have cared to predict im- 
mediately the number, the direction, or the extent of the changes which would 
come to the schools, it was clear to all that “school as usual’? was quite as 
unthinkable as “business as usual.”’ Schools, obviously, had to be geared into 
the war effort as quickly and effectively as possible. To that task educational 
workers set their hands and in it they are still engaged. It is a continuous re- 
sponsibility, a process of evolution which must parallel the whole span of our 


war activity. 


This issue of the ResEARCH BULLETIN is a preliminary inventory of changes 
in education during the first year of war. By comparative figures, obtained 
approximately on the first anniversaty of Pearl Harbor, the bulletin indicates 
the trends which are under way with respect to such matters as school enrol- 
ments, teaching personnel, pupil attendance, length of school terms, school 
finance, and school housing provisions. It enumerates the current problems 
now regarded as especially serious, and outlines the changes and adjustments 


which have been widely introduced in the effort to cope with such problems. 


It sets forth the opinions of educational leaders as to the permanent gains and - 


serious losses which are found in our wartime readjustments. 


Such an inventory of educational changes during a year of war is some- 
thing more than a historical report. It provides the factual basis for an ap- 
praisal of present programs and the foundation for constructive future plans. 
School administrators and planning committees, especially, will find it helpful 


in the evaluation and development of their policies. 


The National Education Association is sincerely grateful to the more than 
" fourteen hundred superintendents—and cooperating members of their staffs— 
who, in spite of the heavy loads they are carrying, submitted the information 
summarized in this bulletin. May the usefulness of the report both to them 
and to other members of the profession justify their interest and splendid co- 
operation which alone made it possible. 

Wutarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 
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I. Introduction 


To those at all conversant with school affairs 
it is common knowledge that sweeping changes 
have occurred in education during the first 
year of our participation in the present World 
War. Much has been written as to the nature 
and implications of those changes as related to 
individual schools and school systems. Rela- 
tively few attempts have been made, however, 
to indicate the scope and direction of major 
trends from a national point of view, to focus 
attention sharply on the major problems still 
before us, or to evaluate the adjustments which 
have been and are now being made. As a first 
step toward the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses, this RESEARCH BULLETIN is presented. 
It is essentially a preliminary and partial sur- 
vey of the effects of a year of war on the na- 
tion’s schools. 


Procedure Followed 


On December 1, 1942—approximately a 
vear after the attack on Pearl Harbor—a four- 
page questionnaire was mailed to all city and 
county superintendents of schools. The first 
section of the questionnaire asked for com- 
parable data on a number of basic items as of 
about December 7, 1941 and December 7, 
1942. This part of the blank dealt with such 
things as enrolment at various levels, the teach- 
ing staff, pupil absences, length of school terms, 
and data on school housing and school finance. 
The second part of the inquiry was a checklist 
on recent changes, methods of readjustment, 
and serious current problems. The final sec- 
tion invited descriptive statements with respect 
to wartime situations and called especially for 
evaluative comments on the long-time effect of 
wartime readjustments. Sample sections from 
the questionnaire are shown in Figure I, page 
55, 

Replies to the questionnaire were received 
from 1426 school systems, classified as shown 
in Table 1. Altho this represents only about 
20 percent of the school systems to which the 
inquiry was submitted, the sample is large 
enough to give a significant overview of cur- 
rent trends. For city-school systems over 
30,000 in population, the sample is much more 
representative than for the smaller schools. It 
includes, in this instance, replies from virtually 
50 percent of the possible respondents. 


Limitations of the Report 


This bulletin is based entirely on the facts 
and opinions obtained from the inquiry just 
described. Altho more than one hundred re- 
cent magazine articles and a number of special 
bulletins from state departments of education 
and city-school systems were canvassed by way 
of background to the analyses here presented, 
it seemed necessary to restrict this report to the 


summarization of data from our own ques- 
tionnaire. 

The question of what the schools are doing 
to help win the war is vitally interesting and 
is quite closely related to the theme of this 
report. In this bulletin, however, no attempt 
is made to summarize systematically the war- 
time contributions of the schools which have 
been treated extensively in other publications. 
Instead, the emphasis falls deliberately and 
almost exclusively on the question: How has 


a year of war affected the schools? 


Organization of the Bulletin 


The organization of this report follows that 
used in the questionnaire itself. The next sec- 
tion gives comparable figures relating to the 
status of schools as of December 1941 and 
December 1942. Section III indicates the ex- 
tent to which various changes and adjustments 
have been introduced into school programs and 
activities in an effort to meet wartime needs. 
This is followed in section IV with a sum- 
mary of major current problems. The final 
section of the report is an analysis of wartime 
changes by superintendents of schools, a sum- 
mary of their opinions with respect to perma- 
nent gains and serious losses which wartime 
conditions have brought to education. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS REPRESENTED IN THE STUDY 





Number of 
replies 











County-schoal systems (predominantly rural) . > .. 
Cities under 2,500............. 

Cities 2,500-30,000 

Cities 30,000—100,000. . 

Cities over 100,000. . . 
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II. Overview of 


Enrolments 


The first year of war seems to have brought 
little change to the existing trend of elemen- 
tary-school enrolments which have declined 
gradually but consistently since 1930. One- 
half to three-fourths of the districts reported 
1942 enrolments slightly lower than those for 
1941. The aggregate enrolment for school sys- 
tems of each population group showed slight 
changes, ranging from a slight gain in one in- 
stance to losses up to 2.7 percent. 

Between . December 1941 and December 
1942 the trend of high-school enrolments, on 
the other hand, has been definitely and sharply 
reversed. The rapid climb in high-school popu- 
lation, which had been going forward since 


Current Trends 


1890, has been not only halted but reverse, 
Even in the biennium 1936 to 1938, hig! 
school enrolments advanced 4.2 percent. By; 
in the first year of war the trend was dow; 
ward for cities of all sizes, and the aggregay, 
losses ranged from 4.1 to 6.0 percent. 

These trends in regular elementary and 
secondary schools are summarized in Table ? 
for school systems in each of the five group, 
used in the tabulations for this study. The; 
ignoring the population groups, similar dat, 
are presented in Table 3 with respect to trends 
not only in regular elementary and seconda: 
schools but also in vocational schools, adul; 
education classes, and summer schools. 

In many centers of defense industry voca 
tional instruction is known to have increased 


TABLE 2.—ENROLMENT TRENDS IN REGULAR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, DECEMBER 1942 AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 1941 





Number of 
replies to ber of 
this item 


School system group 


Percent of school systems ia which 
1942 enrolments, in comparison 
with those of 1941, were: 


Percent of 
change in the 
aggregate 





Smaller pupils enrolled, 
in 1942 1941 'to 1942 


Same for 
both years 


Larger 
in 1942 





3 4 5 





Elementary enrolment 


Cities under 2,500 
Cities 2,500-30,000 
Cities 30,000-100,000 
Cities over 100,000 


Counties 

Cities under 2,500 
Cities 2,500—30,000 
Cities 30,000—100,000 
Cities over 100,000 


24% 
38 
41 


35 
52 


» enrolment 





TABLE 3.—ENROLMENT TRENDS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS AND 
CLASSES, DECEMBER 1942 AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 1941 





Number of 


replies to 
this item Same (ornone Larger 


Percent of 


change in the 


Percent of school systems in which 
1942 enrolments, in comparison 
with those of 1941, were: 





Smaller 
in 1942 


pupils enrolled, 


either year) in 1942 1941 to 1942 





3 4 








Full-time vocational day schools 
Part-time vocational day and evening 


2% 37% 
2 20 
84 7 
78 12 
79 9 
900 7 
83 12 
57 
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tremendously. Apparently, however, our re- 
plies either include relatively too few centers 
of this type, or the losses in other communities 
have been large enough to absorb the expan- 
sion of vocational education in the defense cen- 
ters. Enrolments in vocational schools, as well 
as those in regular high schools, show a small 
but significant loss for the school systems re- 
porting this item. The drop in enrolment for 
adult education classes is especially pronounced 
while, conversely, summer-school enrolments 
have surged forward. Then, illustrative of re- 
cent population movements, the final item in 
Table 3 shows an increase of approximately 20 
percent in the number of pupils new to the sys- 
tem in 1942 as compared with 1941. 

In the interpretation of Table 3 two precau- 
tions should be kept in mind: (a) the size of 
the sample involved, and (b) the fact that 
school systems of various types are not equally 
represented in the sample. For these reasons 
any estimate of present enrolments for the na- 
tion as a whole, obtained by applying these 
percents to earlier figures for the entire coun- 
try, is likely to involve considerable error. 
Their value lies not in providing the basis for 
such estimates but in indicating the direction 
and general extent of enrolment changes be- 
tween December 1941 and December 1942. 


The Professional Staff 


According to the data of this study there 
was a slight decline in the total number of 
teaching positions during the first year of war, 
a decrease roughly comparable to that in the 
enrolment for regular elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. The striking facts in Table 4, 


however, relate to the change in composition 
of professional staffs during 1942 and the in- 
creased tempo of turnover in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The loss in men teachers has. been more than 
13 percent, and the smaller the community the 
larger this relative loss has been. Better salaries 
and greater security of position in the larger 
school systems probably have been important 
factors in holding relatively more men in those 
schools. 

The return or entrance of married women 
into teaching has been extensive, the percents 
again showing an inverse relationship to size 
of city. 

The percents of increase in (a) the number 
of substitute teachers now employed on a long 
term basis (known in some instances as “semes- 
ter substitutes” or “permanent substitutes”’ ), 
(b) the number of vacancies for which teach- 
ers could not be obtained, and (c) the number 
of teachers holding only special permits or 
emergency certificates, reach rather staggering 
proportions. This is due largely to the fact that 
in December 1941 there were very few long- 
term substitutes and special-permit teachers and 
few vacant positions for which teachers could 
not be found. Hence, when applied to this low 
base, the 1942 figure often produced a very 
large percent of increase. 

The faster rate of turnover in the teaching 
profession is indicated by the last two lines of 
Table 4, an increase of more than 60 percent 
in the number of teachers new to the system 
and of approximately 90 percent in the num- 
ber of resignations during the first year of war 
as compared with the twelve-month period im- 
mediately preceding it. 


TABLE 4.—PERCENT OF CHANGE IN THE AGGREGATE NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


OR EMPLOYEES OF VARIOUS TYPES, 


DECEMBER 1941 


DECEMBER 1942 AS COMPARED WITH 





Type of position or employee 
school 


systems 


1 





2 





—1. 
~2. 
—22 


Total number of teaching positions. . . 

Full-time high-school teachers... . 

Men in the professional staff 

Married women on the staff 

Positions being filled by long-term substitutes... 
Positions vacant—teachers being sought....... , 
Teachers holding only a permit or emergency certificate. 
Teachers new to the system....... 
Resignations, during the preceding t 


+250. 
+1,925. 
+538. 
+67. 


welve-month period. +129 


County 


+31. 


8 


Percent of change, 1942 as compared with 194i 


Cities 
30,000- 
100,000 


Cities 
2,500- 
30,000 


Cities 
under 
2,500 


Entire 


3 5 


—1. 
—3. 
—16. 
+108. 
+933 
a 
+590 
+89.9 
+144.9 


4 
-1 
—1 


3 
1 
9 


—1 
—1] 
—8 


on 


oVvonw 





* None in 1941; 31 in 1942. 
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Thruout this table, the greater losses and 
greater instability in professional staffs are 
shown to be identified with the smaller city 
and county districts, the latter composed pre- 
dominantly of rural-school and small-city sys- 
tems. 

Further light on what was happening to 
professional staffs during the first year of war 
is shed by Table 5. Columns 1 and 7 in this 
table are identical with columns 1 and 7 in 
Table 4, but the intervening columns and the 
percents in columns 8 and 9 tell a different 
story. Column 3, when contrasted with column 
2, shows the increase in the number of school 
systems in which various employment situa- 
tions were found in 1942 but not in 1941. For 
example, only 993 school systems reported that 
any married women were employed in 1941, 
but by 1942 the number had increased to 1158. 
Similarly, only 388 school systems were em- 
ploying long-term substitutes in December 1941 
as compared with 768 in December 1942. In 
the matter of vacant positions and the employ- 
ment of special-permit teachers, large differ- 
ences of the same type are also revealed. 

Columns 4 and 5 give the aggregate num- 
bers of positions or employees of each type on 
which the differences indicated in columns 6 
and 7 are based. Examination of these figures 
should give added meaning to the percents 
given in Table 4 and, in many cases, compari- 
son of the actual figures may prove more mean- 
ingful to the reader than the percents or dif- 
ferences derived from them. 


TABLE 5.—SOME CHANGES IN THE C 


Columns 8 and 9 relate each type of po 
tion or employee to the total number of teac! 
ing positions for the years 1941 and 1942 ;, 
spectively. These percents, while reflecting th, 
same trends shown by column 7, are reminde;, 
of the proportion of the total teaching staf 
affected by each of the employment condition: 
to which this table pertains. 

The serious problems related to the for 
going trends, and some of the adjustment: 
being made to alleviate them, wil! be discussed 
in later sections of this bulletin. Even withou 
further interpretative facts, Tables 4 and ‘5 
give convincing evidence with respect to an ab 
normal turnover in teaching positions, a ser; 
ous shortage of qualified replacements for the 
vacancies that now occur, and a definite lowe: 
ing of employment standards. 


School Attendance 


Wartime conditions between December 194} 
and December 1942 have left their mark o: 
pupil attendance at both the elementary- and 
the high-school levels. Significant indexes of 
this effect are shown in Table 6. The number 
of absences recorded during a one-month pe- 


riod in 1942 was higher than the number for 


the corresponding month in 1941 in approx 
mately 70 percent of the school systems report 


ing. The amount of the increase in aggregate 


number of days’ absence was approximately |‘ 


percent for both the elementary- and _ high- 
school grades. No consistent relationship wa: 
apparent between the percent of increase in ab- 
sence for elementary pupils and size of schoo! 


HARACTER OF PROFESSIONAL STAFFS, 


DECEMBER 1942 AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 1941 





Number of school 
systems reporting 
one cr more posi- 
tions or employees 
of each type for 


Type of position or employee 


Amount of change 


Differ- Percent 
ence in 


Aggregate number 
of positions or 
employees of 
each type for 





ing positions falling 
in each category in 





1941 1942 


1941 1942 





4 5 





Total number of teaching positions. . 

Full-time high-school teachers 

Men in the professional staff 

Married women on the staff 

Positions being filled by long-term 
RES eee 

Positions vacant — teachers being 
sought 

Teachers holding only a permit or 
emergency certificate 

Teachers new to the system 

Resignations, during the preceding 
twelve-month period 


1,400 1, 400 


1,234 


245,349 
95,376 
50,779 
28, 836 


241,409 
93,429 
44,077 
34,728 


3,688 7,274 


149 1,212 


690 3,622 


17,255 27,855 +10,600 


11,838 22,366 +10,528 


Percent of total teach- 
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stem. Apparently, however, the increases in grew larger step by step with size of city, altho, 
absence for high-school pupils have run coun- conversely, the percent of actual increase was 

»¢ to the size of the school systems involved. highest in the smaller cities and dropped con- 
In other words, the smaller school systems have _ sistently for each larger population group. 
had the larger increases in pupil absence. 

The number of work permits issued per 
month in 1942 was considerably more than 100 As of December 1942 it was not apparent 
percent greater than the number issued dur- that the war had had any effect on the official 
ng the same month in 1941. Exactly parallel- length of school terms, either on the schedule 
ing the situation with respect to sheonce on the of the regular school year or on that of sum- 
sart of high-school pupils, the percent of school mer sessions. Such slight change as has oc- 
systems reporting more work permits for 1942 curred has been in the direction of lengthening 


Length of Term 


TABLE 6—PUPIL ABSENCES AND WORK PERMITS ISSUED DURING COMPA- 
RABLE ONE-MONTH PERIODS, 1941 AND 1942 





County Cities Cities Cities Cities 
Factor relating to pupils’ school attendance school under 2,500- 30,000- over 
systems 2; wnndll 30,000 100,000 100,000 





5 6 


ihsences in elementary schools during a one-month period, selected as near as possible to December 7 in 1941 and in 1942 


Percent of school systems in which the absences in the 

month selected in 1942 exceeded those during the 

same month in 1941 : t 58.8% 70.2% 75.8% 73.2% 69.2% 
Percent of change in the aggregate number of days’ 

absence reported 7) +12.0% +20.7% +16 .3% +13.1% +14.9% 
Number of school systems reporting on this item.... 51 617 98 41 1,004 


ibsences in high schools during a one-month period, selected as near as possible to December 7 in 1941 and in 1942: 


Percent of school systems in which the absences in the 

month selected in 1942 exceeded those during the 

same month in 1941 68.3% 61.4% 73.9% 77.8% 80.5% 73.0% 
Percent of change in the aggregate number of days’ 

absence reported 4+:17.8%  +24.3%  +20.3% +16.8% 412.4% +15.2% 
Number of school systems reporting « on this item. 164 44 587 99 41 935 


Vumber of work permits issued during a one-month period, selected as near as possible to December 7 in 1941 and in 1942 


Percent of school systems in which the number issued 

in the’month selected in 1942 exceeded those issued 

during the same month in 1941. ails 52.5% 53.2% 75.0% 86.2% 92.7% 70.8% 
Percent of change in the aggregate number of work 

permits issued +210.5% +174.8% +170.7% +148.9% +121.3% +137.3% 
Number of school systems reporting on this item. ... 217 47 601 87 41 993 





TABLE 7.—LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERMS, 1941-42 AND 1942-43 





Difference in 
Term, by types of school systems Number of replies Average number average length 
for the year of days in term of term in days 





2 3 4 6 





Regular school term: 1941-42 1942-43 1941-42 


Counties 341 341 178.0 
Cities under 2,500 ; 70 70 176 
Cities 2,500-30,000 bit 794 794 179 .« 
Cities 30,000—100,000 128 128 178 
Cities over 100,000 . 49 183 
Entire group * 1,382 179.2 


Summer session: 1942 1941 


Counties - 22 43 
Cities under 2,500 4 ae 
Cities 2,500-30,000 § 133 34 
Cities 30,000-100,000....... ‘ . 63 37.: 
Cities over 100,000 34 38. 
Entire group 








terms, but the average increase has been too 
slight to be particularly significant. The aver- 
age lengths of regular and summer sessions 
are shown in Table 7, approximating 180 days 
for regular school terms and slightly less than 
40 days for summer sessions. The fact that 
length of summer sessions was reported by 
more school systems for the summer of 1942 
than for the summer of 1941 suggests that 
summer sessions are being introduced into 


TABLE 8.—RELATION BETWEEN CUR- 
RENT EXPENDITURES, 1942-43 AND 
1941-42, IN 1228 SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Percent of Percent of 

school sys- change in the 
Number tems in aggregate 
of which the amount of 
replies figure for current ex- 
to 1942-43 was penditures 
this item larger than for 1942-43 
that for over those 
1941-42" for 1941-42 


School system 
group 





4 





Counties. . . ; ; 
Cities under 2,500. . 
Cities 2,500-30,000.... 
Cities 30,000-100,000. . 
Cities over 100,000... . 
Entire group........ ; 


+5.9% 
+3.9 
+3.6 
+5.2 
+3.3 


1,228 +4.1 





* Expenditures for 1941-42 were reported, of course, from 
actual records of disbursements. Those for 1942-43 represent 
the expenditures anticipated for the current year, determined 
not only from budget allotments but also in the light of actual 
expenditures for the first half of the year, enrolment load, 
salary commitments, and so on. 


schools that have not been maintaining they 
heretofore, perhaps as a means of achieving th. 
acceleration which has been urged. 


School Expenditures 


Current expenditures for education as es; 
mated in December for the school year 1942-4; 
are higher than the actual current expenditure. 
for 1941-42 in about three-fourths of the 
school systems represented. The percent of ip- 
crease was rather small, however, only a little 
over 4 percent. The increase in index of price: 
or cost of living, between December 1941 and 
December 1942 was 8.9 percent. In actu, 


TABLE 9.—RELATION BETWEEN Ex. 
PENDITURES FOR CAPITAL OUTLAY 
1942-43 AND 1941-42, IN 1169 SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 





Percent of Percent of 
school sys- change in the 
Number tems in aggregate 
of which the amount of 
School system replies figure for capital 
group to 1942-43 was outlay in 
this item smaller than 1942-43 
that for over that 
1941-42 for 1941-42 








Counties 

Cities under 2,500 
Cities 2,500-30,000.... 
Cities 30,000-100,000. . 
Cities over 100,000... . 
Entire group 





TABLE 10.—TREND OF SCHOOL SUPPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR WHICH IN. 
CLUDED DECEMBER 1942 AS COMPARED WITH THAT FOR THE PRECEDING 


YEAR 





County- 


Item relating to school support 


school 
systems 


Entire 
group 





1 


2 7 





Percent of school systems reporting that the local property 
tax rate for 1942 was: 
Higher than for 1941 
Lower than for 1941 
Same as in 1941 
Number of replies to this item 
Percent of school systems reporting that total local tax col- 
lections in 1942 were: 
Higher than for 1941 
Lower than for 1941 
Same as in 1941 
Percent of increase in the aggregate amount collected in 1942 
over collections in 1941 
Number of replies to this item 
Percent of school systems reporting that state aid for schools 
in 1942 was: 
Higher than for 1941 
Lower than for 1941 
Same as in 1941 
Percent of change in the aggregate amount of state aid in 
1942 as compared with that for 1941 
Number of replies to this item 


44 


54% 57% 
44% 34% 
2% 99, 


+2.1% +1.9% 
43 1,076 


31% 35% 
67% 50%, 
2% 15% 


—2.5% —0.6% 
45 1,200 
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ourchasing power, therefore, the + percent in- 
crease in Current expenditures represents a step 
downward for the schools. No consistent rela- 
tion is apparent in Table 8 between the rise in 
current school expenditures which has occurred 
and the size or type of school system involved. 

The fact that school enrolments have fallen 
dightly and that pupil absences have increased 
means that the current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance would show an in- 
crease somewhat greater than the percents 
given in the final column of Table 8. Exact 
figures on this point were not obtained in the 
present study. 

Capital outlay expenditures for 1942-43 
moved in the opposite direction from current 
expenditures, that is, downward. As may be 
noted from Table 9, a majority of the cities 
reported lower capital outlays for the later 
year and, with one exception, the aggregate 
outlay for each group of identical school sys- 
tems was also lower. The percents of change 
were by no means consistent for the school sys- 
tems of various sizes, ranging from one slight 
increase to a drop of more than 40 percent. 
This is understandable in view of the sums 
involved in relation to the number of cases 
and in view of the expected annual fluctuations 
in outlay in a given city according to whether 
or not new buildings are under construction. 
The percent of decrease for the entire group 
of 1169 school systems is sufficiently large— 
approximately 30 percent—and the sample in 
this case sufficiently representative to indicate 
a general downward trend in capital outlay 


for 1942-43 as compared with 1941-42. 


TABLE 11—SOME TRENDS IN SCHOOL HOUSING FACILITIES, 


School Support 


Changes in local property tax rates indicate 
no positive trend in the 
For part of the 
tabulations the percents indicating the intro- 
duction of a higher rate were larger than those 


two years here con- 


sidered. groups used in these 


for schools in which the rate had been lowered. 


For other groups, however, the exact reverse 


was true. Among all the school systems rep- 
resented, 28 percent reported a higher 
1942 than in 1941; 
These percents are given in the first part of 


Table 10. 


A majority of the cities cooperating in this 


rate in 
percent, a lower rate. 


study reported that their total tax collections 
locally in 1942 were somewhat higher than 
those for the preceding year. This seems to 
have been true relatively more often in small 
than in the 
percent of increase in aggregate tax collections 
ranging from 0.5 
percent to 5.1 percent with an average increase 


communities larger cities. The 


was quite small, however, 
of 1.9 percent for the 1076 cities represented. 

The last section of Table 10 
slight loss in state school support, particularly 
for the larger city systems. Exactly half of the 
1200 respondents to this item said that state 
aid for 1942 had decreased, whereas only 35 
percent had received any increase. The per- 
cent of change in the aggregate amount of state 
aid was small, a reduction of 0.6 percent. 


suggests a 


Housing Facilities 


The figures in Table 11 
in the 


indicate few im- 


provements school housing situation 


1942 AS COM- 


PARED WITH 1941 





Housing situation 








. Number of school buildings in use, Demir « of onal’ year. 
. Number of classrooms in use, December of each year. 
; — of available classrooms not in use, December of each 


Percent of change 
in the aggregate 
figures reported 

for 1942 as compared 
with those for 1941 


Number The total or aggregate 
of number reported by all 
replies the school —— 
tothis ———— — 
item 1941 1942 


3 4 


28,355 
180, 282 


9,676 


b Number of buildings closed or abandoned in a 12- month period, 


just prior to December 7, 1941 and December 7, 1942. 


923 


. Number of buildings giving their first year of service, December 


of each year 


182 


. Number of new classrooms (in all new ; buildings ‘and additions) 
which were giving their first year of service, December of 


1,073 


. Number of classrooms in all building projects under construc - 


tion, December of each year 


830 


. Number of pupils for whom additional school housing facilities 


were urgently needed, December of each year 


120, 439 123, 











during the first year of the war and reveal cer- 
tain definite losses in relative status. The total 
number of buildings in use, and also the total 
number of classrooms, were approximately the 
same for 1941 and 1942. The percent of 
change was negligible in each instance. 

An 8 percent increase in the number of 
available classrooms not in use for school pur- 
pose—classrooms not needed or so located that 
they could not be used—reflects both the in- 
crease in population movement which has re- 
sulted in decreased enrolments for many 
school systems and the recent losses in high- 
school enrolment as pupils have dropped out 
of school to go to work. The same may be 
said of the increase in number of buildings re- 
cently closed or abandoned. The average num- 
ber of buildings closed or abandoned was only 
about one per school system in 1942, the 
higher year, and the average number of avail- 
able but unused classrooms for the same year 
was about eight. The existence of any unused 
school buildings or classrooms, as the final 
item in Table 11 shows, is due not to a sur- 
plus of housing facilities but to the fact that 
the available buildings sometimes are located 
where the pupils no longer are. 

Items “e” and “f” in Table 11 indicate that, 
at the beginning of the war, an upward trend 
in new building construction had been under 
way. The number of new buildings and the 
number of classrooms giving their first year of 
service as of December 1942 were higher than 
the corresponding numbers for the preceding 
year. Item “g” shows, however, how sharply 
this trend has been reversed, so that in Decem- 
ber 1942 the number of classrooms under con- 
struction was 26 percent lower than at the same 
time a year before. 

Some slight indication of the net: effect of 
these trends is given by the final item of Table 
11. Respondents were asked to report the 
“number of pupils for whom additional 
housing facilities were urgently needed as of 
about December 7, 1942 and December 7, 
1941.” The questionnaire went on to state: 
“This, of course, must be a matter of opinion 
but you will know rather definitely how many 
pupils you would have had to rehouse in order 
to get pupils out of dangerous or completely 
obsolete buildings, unsatisfactory portable 
structures, rented or other makeshift quarters, 
or to eliminate undesirable double-shift sched- 
ules. Hold to the same standards as you esti- 


mate the number of pupils urgently in need 
additional housing facilities a year ago an; 
now.” Estimating on this basis, our respondent 
indicate a 2.2 percent increase in the number o; 
pupils for whom additional school housing {, 
cilities are urgently needed. Significantly, th. 
aggregate number of pupils so reported reache: 
the impressive total of nearly 125,000 {o, 
only 1214 of the nation’s school systems. Suc! 
needs must not be allowed to reach dangeroy: 
proportions even during the period of war, a: 
provision of needed housing facilities shou|) 
become a first order of business in the period 
postwar readjustment. 


Restaternent of Major Trends 


Particularly significant among the trend 
which have been cited in this section of + 
bulletin, for the period December 194! 
December 1942, the following ones seen 
merit brief restatement: 


1. Relatively little change in elementary enro 
ment but a definite drop in high-school enrolmen 
Significant loss in enrolment in adult educatio: 
classes. An increase in enrolment in summer scho: 
classes, particularly at the high-school level. 
very large increase in the proportion of pupils new 
to the system. 


2. Relatively little change in the total size « 
teaching staffs. A 13 percent loss in men teachers 
A 20 percent increase in the number of married 
women engaged in teaching. Extensive recruitment 
of long-term substitutes and “special permit” teact 
ers. Numerous positions vacant for which pn 
teacher can be found. Resignations increased b\ 
90 percent; teachers new to the system, by 60 pe: 
cent. 


3. Definite increase in the amount of pupil al 
sences, particularly the absences of. high-schoo 
pupils. 

4. Little change in the length of school terms 
either the regular school year or the supplementar 
summer session. 


5. Current expenditures rising, but not as fast a: 
the index of prices; capital outlay falling. No def 
nite trend for local tax rates. Local tax collections 
slightly improved; state aid somewhat diminished 


6. Little change in the number of buildings and 
classrooms being used. School building construction 
sharply curtailed. An increase in the number of 
pupils for whom additional school housing facilities 
are urgently needed. 


These facts provide the essential background 
for the remainder of this report. The discus- 
sion now turns to a summary of wartime 
changes and adjustments which have paralle!ed 
these trends. 
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III. Wartime Changes and Adjustments 


Between December 1941 and December 
\942 schools have found it necessary to make 
qumerous changes and adjustments. New 
policies have been adopted, new schedules in- 
troduced, new procedures developed. Some 
phases of the schools’ program have been 
sreatly extended ; others greatly curtailed. Re- 
vision, appraisal, experimentation, change— 
these have been much in evidence during the 
frst year of war. 

In summarizing here the leading wartime 
changes which have occurred, there is no im- 
plication that any given policy or practice is 
nherently good or bad. Surely, in every case, 
school leaders have chosen the way which, 
all things considered, seemed wisest at the time 
for their particular situation. Even if a cer- 
tain plan had many objectionable features, it 
must have seemed to represent the lesser of 
evils, else it scarcely would have been adopted. 
On the other hand, expedient as the new pro- 
cedures may have been for the schools which 
followed them, none should be borrowed or 
copied uncritically. Each should be carefully 
appraised in terms of its advantages and dis- 
advantages for one’s own school before it is 
either commended or condemned, 


Administrative Adjustments 

Heading the list of administrative read- 
justments produced by wartime conditions, 
in Table 12, is the introduction of the policy 
of excusing pupils individually from time to 
time to work on farms. Even in the larger 
city this 
enough to give it high rank. Then, paralleling 


systems arrangement is common 
and supplementing this policy, is that of excus- 
ing pupils individually on occasion to allow 
them to do nonfarm work—usually something 
more or less of an emergency task, related 
rather directly to war production or civilian 
defense. (See item 11 in Table 12.) Several 
city-school systems have excused certain pupils 
for such nonfarm employment. 

Next in total frequency, and first for the 
larger city systems, is wider use of school build- 
ings for purposes other than the regular day- 
school program. Special vocational classes, 
civilian defense work, community functions, 
public health 


service, and rationing 


registration for 
are among the 


work, army 


‘other 


‘ 


purposes” for which school buildings have 
been used. 
Third in the list of adjustments comes the 


closing of schools for one or more days for 


TABLE 12.—RELATIVE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH VARIOUS ADMINISTRATIVE 
ADJUSTMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE TO MEET WARTIME CONDITIONS 





Adjustment 





1 





Pupils excused individually at times to do farm work 

Greater use of school buildings for purposes other than the 
day-school program xa 

Schools closed for rationing or other direct war service. 

Plans ot individualized acceleration 

Major shifts in the school calendar 

Schools closed so that pupils could work on farms......... 

Parts of buildings really needed for school purposes made 
over into emergency hospitals, public air-raid shelters, etc. 

Entire school building turned over to the government. 

Double sessions introduced 

Six-day programs 

Pupils excused individually for nonfarm work 

Changes in school organization—e. g., platoon plan 

School day extended 

Schools closed afternoon and night to save fuel ‘ 

Staggered hours because of transportation problems........ 


Composite 
rank 


Rank by groups, according to frequency of mention 


Cities 
below 


Cities 
over 
100,000 


Cities 
30,000- 
100,000 


6 7 


4 


Cities 
2,500- 
30,000 


County 


ouwfne 
wn 
= 
-OAewnre 


an 


*®*# ee 2oeoean 
*es 2 e# 42 O@ OU ~ 





* None reported. 











rationing or some other form of direct war 
service. Nearly half of the school systems rep- 
resented in this study stated that their schools 
had been closed temporarily for some such pur- 
pose. The number and percent of schools closed 
for direct war service, as well as the number 
and percent having made the other adjust- 
ments listed in Table 12, are shown in Table 
13. The temporary closing of schools so that 
pupils could work on farms is a related change, 
not widely practiced, yet of considerable im- 
portance in rural and small-city systems. (See 
item 6 in Table 12.) 

Next in frequency of mention was the de- 
velopment of some plan of individualized ac- 
celeration for pupils. In city-school systems, 
especially, considerable attention has been given 
to this problem. 

Several changes in schedule are shown in 
Tables 12 and 13. If the various items were 
combined, this would represent one of the im- 
portant areas of administrative change. Major 
shifts in the school calendar have been made in 
about one school in eight. This involves such 
things as change in opening and closing dates, 
the lengthening or shortening of vacation 
periods, and change in the length of the school 
term. Other changes in the operating schedule 
include (a) the introduction of double ses- 
sions ; (b) change from the usual five-day week 
to one of six days, or four days—in the one 
case, as a means of acceleration or of shorten- 
ing school terms in order to relieve the labor 
shortage; in the other, to conserve fuel; (c) 


extension of the school day ; and 
hours. 

A form of adjustment which may have 
volved more serious problems than one wo, 
infer from the ranks and percents shown | 
Tables 12 and 13 is the release of part or 4! 
of certain school buildings which really wey, 
needed for school purposes. In sixty-two scho: 
systems entire school buildings 


d ) Stagger: 


have bee; 
turned over to the government, including {, 
example, one large technical high-school plan, 
just recently completed. In more than 100 oy; 
of 1401 school systems, parts of school build 
ings really needed for school purposes ar, 
being sacrificed to the demands of war servic 
or civilian defense. 

Mention has been made of the tempora 
closing of schools: sometimes for rationing 0, 
other direct war services ; sometimes in orde; 
for pupils—or teachers, too—to assist with 
harvesting or other emergency farm work 
The amount of time given over to each of these 
activities in different school systems is sun 
marized in Tables 14 and 15. The median 
length of time given to direct war services 
such as rationing was three days. A few school 
were closed for more than five days, or the 
equivalent of one school week, and in fou 
instances the schools were closed more than 
ten days. 

Among the schools which declared a holiday 
to assist with farm work, the median period of 
closing was nearly ten days. At least twelve 
school systems were closed on this account fo: 


TABLE 13.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS WHICH HAVE MADE 
VARIOUS ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS 





Adjustment 


Percent 





City Total 





1 


6 7 





Pupils excused individually to do farm work 


55.4% 59.99 


Greater use of school buildings for purposes other than the regular day- 


school program 


Schools closed temporarily for rationing or other direct war service. 


Plans of individualized acceleration 
Major shifts in the school calendar 
Schools closed temporarily so pupils could work on farms 


61.6 55.8 
44.9 46.5 
iS.2 13.5 
11.6 12.3 
6.6 9.1 


Parts of school buildings really needed for school purposes made over 


into emergency hospitals, etc 
Entire building turned over to the government 
Double sessions introduced 
Six-day programs 
Pupils excused individually for nonfarm work 
Changes in organization—e. g., platoon plan 
School day extended 
Schools closed afternoon and night to save fuel 
Staggered hours (because of transportation problems) 
Four-day week 


Number of school systems 


SooooreHN we 
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Health | 
Pupil tr 
Nursery 
Kinders 
Schools 
Contint 
ROTC 
Junior 
Preindi 
Penny 
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or 


more than twenty days, or the equivalent of 
, full school month. 

All such readjustments mean either a defi- 
site loss in time for pupils, that is, a shorten- 
ing of the school term, a fundamental rear- 
cangement of the school calendar to make up 
for the days when schools were closed, or both. 
Even if the time is made up entirely, such a 
plan introduces a certain amount of confusion 
and irregularity into school programs which 
must be frankly recognized and faced. If ac- 


TABLE 14.—NUMBER OF DAYS 

SCHOOLS WERE CLOSED BECAUSE 
OF RATIONING OR OTHER DIRECT 
WAR SERVICES 





Extent to which schools were closed County City 


Total 


1 


Number of school systems repre- 
sented VTS . 337 1064 1401 
Number reporting that schools were 
closed ‘ ( ; . 174 478 652 
Percent reporting that schools were 
+ ee 51.6% 
Number of days schools were 
closed: 
1 (or part of 1 day) Ly 84 
1% or 2 days. . ; s 172 
2% or 3 days..... 2 134 
3% or 4 days. s : s 71 
4% or 5 days........... 60 
5% to 10 days... an 63 
More than 10 days. . , : 4 
Days not specified * 64 


44.9% 46.5% 


Median. ... 3 days 3 days 3 days 





* Not included in computing the medians. 


tivities of this type must be continued, ever) 
effort should be made to make the experiences 
as educational as possible for the pupils. 


Expansion of Departments and Services 


Changes in the home and community en 
vironment of pupils and new emphases in edu- 
cation have led to the expansion of certain 
departments and pupil services—sometimes to 
the introduction of departments and services 
for which war conditions merely intensified 
the existing need. Using the pattern followed 


TABLE 15.—NUMBER OF DAYS 


SCHOOLS WERE CLOSED SO PUPILS 
COULD WORK ON FARMS 





Extent to which schools were closed County City Total 


1 


Number of school systems repre- 
sented ‘sak 
Number reporting that schools wer« 
closed so pupils could do farm work 
Percent closed for this purpos« 
Number of days schools were 
closed: 
Less than 2 days 
2to3 days. 
4 to 5 days 
6 to 10 days 
11 to 15 days 
16 to 20 days 
21 to 25 days 
26 to 30 days 
40 days 
Days not specified * 


won 


—— 


— Om p 


0 
10 


-_ 
— 


Median 10 days 7 days 9 days 


® Not included in computing the medians. 








TABLE 16.—RELATIVE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CERTAIN DEPARTMENTS 
AND SERVICES HAVE BEEN SIGNIFICANTLY EXPANDED OR INTRODUCED 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 





Department or service 





Lunchroom service 

Civilian defense instruction 
Guidance work 

Vocational schools and classes... . 
Provisions for adult education 
Health clinics 

Pupil transportation . . 

Nursery schools 
Kindergartems...... 

Schools or classes fo 


ROTC program 

Junior college department. . . 
Preinduction classes............. 
Penny milk program 


Composite 
rank County 


Rank by groups, according to frequency of mention 
Cities Cities 
30,000- over 
100,000 100,000 


Cities 
2,500- 
30,000 


Cities 
below 
2,500 


5 6 7 
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* None reported. 








TABLE 17.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN WHICH VARio); 
DEPARTMENTS OR SERVICES HAVE BEEN EXPANDED OR INTRODUCE) 





Department or service 


Number Percent 





County City Total County 





3 4 





Lunchroom service 

Civilian defense instruction 

Guidance work 

Vocational schools and classes j 
Provisions tor adult education..................6.6.68 
eb rd ks a ahbee a so 6) Obe a Ke ies oe 
Pupil transportation 

Nursery schools 

Kindergartens 

Schools or classes for teacher training 

Contipuation schools , ; 
a a a. , 
Junior college department 

Preinduction classes 

Penny milk program 

EGF sw vane o Cale b bed Se ea en cee ee sels ; 


Number of school systems 


524 

495 

400 477 
432 

317 381 
305 

263 

142 162 
67 83 
47 77 
61 76 
35 40 
11 19 
18 18 
3 4 

8 8 


a 
na 


COONK eB ORY 





1,064 1,401 





* Includes one case each of the following: civilian pilot traiming; agriculture department; civic youth group; corresponde: 
courses; safety education; diversified occupations; military drill; and war production. All these cases were from cities under 30 





in previous tables; the relative frequency with 
which certain departments and services have 
been introduced or significantly expanded is 
shown in Tables 16 and 17. 

Considerable difference in ranks and per- 
cents may be noted for school systems of vari- 
ous types. For example, the expansion of lunch- 
room services ranks high in county and small- 
city systems but considerably lower in the 
larger cities where already this service was well 
established. The extension of pupil transpor- 
tation is another service which is identified 
more prominently with county and small-city 
systems than with the larger cities. Conversely, 
the expansion of vocational schools and classes, 
adult education, nursery schools, and ROTC 
programs has proceeded relatively faster in 
the larger city systems. Guidance work has 
shown the largest relative growth in cities 
below 2500 and those between 2500 and 
30,000. Modifications that have found their 
way into a fifth or more of the school systems 
reporting include the introduction or expan- 
sion of (a) lunchroom service, (b) civilian 
defense instruction, (c) guidance work, (d) 
vocational schools and classes, (e) adult edu- 
cation, (f) health clinics, and (g) pupil trans- 
portation. 


Curtailment of Departments and 
Services 


In contrast with the facts just presented, 
many schools have found it necessary to dis- 


continue or sharply curtail certain departmen:: 
or pupil services. In many cases, the depar: 
ments and services which have been restricted 
are the very ones being introduced or ex 
panded in other schools. Because, fortunate! 
the number of school systems which have had 
to curtail various departments and services ha 
been much smaller than the number extending 
their programs, actual frequencies (withou 
rank, numbers, or percents) are used 

Table 18. The two items found in this tab|. 


TABLE 18.—DEPARTMENTS AND 
SERVICES CURTAILED OR DISCON. 
TINUED 





Number of systems 
reporting curtailment 


Department or service or discontinuance 


County 





1 





Provisions for adult education 
Vocational schools or classes 

Pupil transportation 

Lunchroom services for children. . . 
Health clinics 

Guidance work 

Foreign language classes.......... 
Junior college department 


Cor ke ONYK UOC! N 


Civilian defense instruction 
Schools or classes for teacher train- 


1,064 1,401 
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chat do not appear in Tables 16 and 17 are (a) 
joreign language classes, and (b) physical edu- 
sation. The reason given for the curtailment 
{ physical education was that teachers for 


this work could not be obtained. 


Curriculum Readjustments 


In line with the recommendations of army 
and industrial leaders, increased emphasis is 
being laid on mathematics and science in- 
sruction in an impressive majority of school 
wstems. Other types of instruction receiving 
greater emphasis in a majority of the schools 
represented in this study are first aid and 
safety, physical education, and _ vocational 
work, 

An important addition to the school cur- 
riculum has been preflight courses, or back- 
sround training essential to aviation. The rank 
numbers ia Table 19 show that this change 


has been especially significant in cities of more 
than 30,000 population. Apparently, too, the 
tempo of curriculum revision has received 
greater relative stimulus from war demands 
in the larger cities than in smaller communi- 
ties altho, as may be noted from Table 20, 
there has been greater activity in curriculum 
revision in about one-third of the school sys- 
tems represented. 

Three other school departments which have 
received increased attention and emphasis in 
from a third to a half of the schools are (a) 
social studies, (b) home economics, and (c) 
commercial subjects. 

Nothing in these data indicates the degree of 
effectiveness with which curriculum modifica- 
tions have been made. Even the “increased em- 
phasis” which has been given may have left 
the work, in some cases, below a satisfactory 
standard. On the contrary, the fact that no 


TABLE 19.—RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CERTAIN CURRICULUM CHANGES 





Nature of change 


Increased emphasis on science....... 
Increased emphasis on mathematics 
Increased emphasis on first aid and safety 
Increased emphasis on physical education. . 
Introduction of preflight courses .... 
Increased emphasis on vocational work 
Increased emphasis on social studies. .... 
Increased emphasis on home economics. . 
Increased emphasis on commercial subjects 
Increased tempo of curriculum revision 
Increased emphasis on foreign languages.... 


Rank by groups, according to frequency of mention 
Cities 
over 

100,000 


Cities Cities 
under 2,500- 
2,500 30,000 100,000 


County 


4 6 7 
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TABLE 20.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS MAKING VARIOUS 
CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 





Nature of change 





Increased emphasis on science 

Increased emphasis on mathematics. . 
Increased emphasis on first aid and safety 
Increased emphasis on physical education 
Introduction of preflight courses .... 
Increased emphasis on vocational work... 
Increased emphasis on social studies. ..... 
Increased emphasis on home economics. . es 
Increased emphasis on commercial subjects. . 
Increased tempo of curriculum revision... . 
Increased emphasis on foreign languages... . 
Other new courses * 


Number of school systems. .......... 





Number Percent 


County City Total County City 


2 3 4 6 


852 1,073 - % 80 
849 1,069 q 

787 1,013 : 74 
801 988 $3.3 75 
756 ‘ 71 
580 ’ 54.! 
421 33.5 39 
383 

391 

369 25.8 34 
119 il 


337 1,064 1,401 


® Other new courses mentioned by the respondents were: navigation; radio communications; postwar problems; and cartography 
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increase in emphasis was reported for a given the recreational and cultural opportuni, 
school system may mean not that the work ordinarily available in the community } 
was being neglected but rather that the high led school authorities to encourage and 
standards of accomplishment set before the out- crease their extracurriculum programs. 7} 
break of war made any further emphasis un- percents of school systems which have increas, 
necessary or inappropriate. and decreased their programs, respectively, » 
shown in Table 21. Similar comparisons 


To « chool h site h given, too, with respect to increases and 
© some school systems the war has Drought = eases in the number of all-school assembl;, 
a reduction in the variety and extent of extra- ‘ : ' { some 
- ew os and special programs, which potentially ha 
curriculum activities. The competition of é : rivity fo 
‘ © 6.6 : . an important bearing on pupil morale. 
various war activities for the time, interests, 
and energies of both pupils and teachers, con- Changes in the Attitudes and Activities hes 
flicting demands for the use of school building of Pupils and Teachers tion WH 
facilities, the necessity of conserving fuel, 
transportation difficulties—these, and other The extent to which pupils were drawn inte TABLE 
factors have worked against extracurriculum various special war activities during the ye: pine 
programs. In some communities, on the other ending in December 1942 is shown in Tab}: MUN 
hand, the decrease in home supervision and in 22. Participation in salvage campaigns and j; —— 


ave 


rger 3 
. . . . . urtictps 
Changes in Extracurriculum Activities ems td 


) 
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TABLE 21.—EFFECT OF THE WAR ON EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES, 
INCLUDING ALL-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





Percent of school systems 








Cities Cities Cities 
below 2,500- 30,000- 
2,500 30,000 








1 








Attention to extracurriculum aetivities has increased 

Attention to extracurriculum activities has decreased 

There have been more all-school assemblies and special 
programs 

There have been fewer all-school assemblies and special 
MURUNOIGD. «i040 4 Kite KER MEL MO ee se mika s ee i eeece 





Number of school systems 





TABLE 22.—RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN 
WAR ACTIVITIES 





Percent of school systems 
Activity in which there is widespread —-— ——- - 
pupil participation Cities Cities 
2,500- 30,000- over Total 
100,000 











7 





Salvage campaign ; 4 = ° ; 97.1 
Sale of stamps and bonds . 7 ; ; . 94.1 
Model plane building , ‘ ; i = : 61.7 
High School Victory Corps ‘ 4 . ‘ : 52. 
Collecting books for soldiers . : . ‘ ’ 47 
Victory garden program : s - - ; 37 
Other activities* ever ow ae Poy wees 





Number of school systems : 811 50 1,401 





* Other pupil activities, not listed by the questionnaire but referred to by the respondents were: Junior Red Cross work 
civilian defense: V-home campaign, messenger service, etc.; student war-work councils; collection of coat hangers for army camps 
mating nee ont S00 Se harvesting and other special work on farms; community welfare work—Red Cross fund 
campaign, community rationing programs; the penny circulation appeal; a “‘swap center’’; canning 

related tc 


pry ap terpenes He poultry raising; the war effort—tradio, rifle, etc. 
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he sale of stamps and bonds heads the list. 
Sych participation has been widespread in 90 
» 99 percent of the school systems of all types. 
\fost of the other activities listed in the table 
have been relatively more common in the 
larger school systems. In fact, the degree of 
sarticipation in every type of wartime activity 
vems to have been lowest in the city systems 
slow 2500 in population. An interesting list 
{ some of the less common types of war ac- 
tivity for pupils is given in footnote “‘a’’ accom- 
panying Table 22. 

This survey yielded little direct informa- 
rion with respect to recent changes in the ac- 


TABLE 23.—EXTENT TO WHICH THE 
WAR HAS RESULTED IN WIDER 
TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN COM- 
MUNITY AFFAIRS. 





Wider 
Number participation 
of reported 
school 
systems 


Number Percent 
+ 


‘ities under 2,500... 
ities 2,500-—30,000 
ities 30,000—100,000 . 
ties over 100,000 


Total. ... 





tivities of teachers. Significant, however, is the 
Table 23 of their wider 
participation in community aftairs. This effect 
has come in about two-thirds of the school 
systems which reported, the percents again 


evidence shown in 


rising consistently with the size of the school 
system except for cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation. 


Changes in Relationships and Morale 


Column 2 in Table 24 shows that in a ma- 


jority of school relationships and 
morale were definitely aftected between De- 


1941 and December 1942. Whether 


the change represents improved relationships 


systems 
cember 


and higher morale or weakened relationships 
and lower morale, the situation at least is dif- 
ferent. Fortunately, the percent reporting 
gains in every case is much higher than the 
percent reporting losses. This is encouraging, 
even tho it does not mean that nearly all our 
problems of relationship and morale have been 
met and eliminated. “Better” relationships may 
still need improvement; and losses in morale, 
where they have occurred, may be extremely 
serious. The percents entered in columns 5 
to 9 imply that, where gains in relationship 
and morale have occurred, they have come rela- 
tively more often to the larger city systems. 


TABLE 24.—CHANGES IN RELATIONSHIPS AND MORALE 





Percent of 1401 school 


systems reporting: 


Factor 


Pupil morale... .. . 

Teacher morale 6% 
Public interest and support. 
Effectiveness of PTA's.... 


Number of school systems on which percents are based 


Percent reporting ‘“‘gain’’ in various groups 


Cities Cities 
30,000- over 
100,000 100,000 


Cities 
2,500- 
30,000 


Cities 
under 
2,500 


County 


7 8 9 
50.0 
50.0 
53.1 
38.5 


42.9 
41.6 
40.6 


130 











IV. Serious Current Problems 


Information with respect to the problems serious are given in Table 26. For the ,. 
now regarded by school administrators as six problems listed in the table the percents 
especially serious was obtained in two ways range from about 20 to 70. The first four we, 
by the questionnaire used in this study. First, checked by more than a third of all the 
the respondents were asked to check, in a list of | spondents. 
nine suggested problems, those that are par- 
ticularly troublesome at the present time. ~The Problems Covered by the Respond 
Second, they were invited to comment upon ents’ “Comments” 
any problem or problems checked in the list 
mentioned above, and to specify and explain 
any other major probiems which have been 
created or intensified by wartime conditions. 


Of the 1426 questionnaires returned, 94 
carried some comment with respect to ser; 
current problems. Sometimes the commen 
consisted of a single word or phrase naminy 
a problem. At other times, several problen 
would be mentioned or an explanation wo! 
be given or facts would be cited to show hov 

The relative significance of the nine prob- serious certain problems were. It should 
lems named in the questionnaire, for county kept in mind that these reports were made 
schools and cities of various sizes, is indicated December 1942. Some changes may be ¢ 
by Table 25. Considerable variation in rank erally recognized in April 1943 which 
will be noted with respect to certain problems not apparent in December 1942. 
for the different groups of school systems. Twenty-eight of the 942 comments, or « 
For example, rapid turnover in teaching staff proximately 3 percent, said in effect that 
is relatively less troublesome in cities over their school systems no serious problem had 
100,000 in population than in smaller com- been created or materially intensified by th 
munities. On the other hand, difficulties in ob- first year of the war. All the other comment 
taining essential equipment and supplies, fi- mamed or explained one or more wartim: 
nancial problems, and overcrowded school problems. 
buildings are relatively most troublesome in Maintaining professional staffs—More thai 
the largest cities. Excessive teaching loads seem 500 respondents called attention to some phas 
to have caused relatively more difficulty in of the problem of finding and holding comp. 
cities below 2500 in population than in the tent teachers. Prominent in the remarks we: 
larger school systems. Teacher shortages have discussions of the general teacher shortage, pa 
been least acute in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in ticularly the shortage of teachers for rural 
population. schools. It was pointed out that many princi 

The number and percent of county and city pals, supervisors, and other officers, as well a: 
schools in which each problem was checked as teachers, are leaving their school jobs for mi 


Incidence of the Nine Suggested 
Problems 


TABLE 25.—RELATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIOUS CURRENT PROBLEMS 





Rank by groups, according to frequency of mention 


Composite Cities Cities Cities Cities 
rank County below 2,500- 30,000- over 
2,500 30,000 100,000 100,000 








6 7 
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Rapid turnover in teaching staff 
Teacher shortages 
Unavoidable interruptions 


ca FUrwern 
ou FeOuwne 
canMtAawewnr 

waVnwun 


4 
2 
3 
5 
8 
6 
7 
9 


none 


130 50 
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yy service or War industry. The same is true 
iy § 


4 chool docters, dentists, and nurses. Many 

jools are facing a shortage even of substitute 
cher. One factor contributing to the 
cher shortage is the reluctance of married 
women to accept teaching positions for which 
ey are qualified for fear their employment 
ould change the draft status of their hus- 
hands. 

The difficulty in finding men teachers was 
eierred to specifically in many of the replies, 
»gether with the observation that without 
nen teachers certain phases of the school pro- 
vam simply cannot be carried out. Closely 
slated, but a somewhat broader problem, is 
that of finding teachers for work in various 
wecial fields where the shortage of teachers is 
specially acute. The fields mentioned most 
irequently were physical education, shop, home 
«onomics, science, mathematics, and music. 
Several schools reported that they have had to 
dose various departments, classes, or services. 
for example, one superintendent wrote, ‘““We 
have all our science laboratories locked up; 
probably for the duration.” 

Teachers breaking their contracts was men- 
tioned in more than 100 of the replies. Several 
uperintendents expressed the opinion that re- 
yect for contracts is waning. Five respondents 
pointed out, significantly, that superintendents 
and schoolboards are themselves partly re- 
ponsible for this situation, by the practice of 
‘naring teachers” from one another—as one 
commentator put it. 

A personnel problem mentioned by no fewer 
than six of the respondents is one that is 
neither universal nor widely known but ap- 
parently is serious in certain school systems. 
That problem is how to withhold permanent 


tenure from the employees now being recruited 
whose qualifications and efficiency are far 
below the level which would be accepted in 
normal times. If a great many poorly qualified 
teachers achieve tenure status now, adminis- 
trators foresee little opportunity to upgrade 
the staff when normal conditions return. In 
certain cases where the teacher shortage is 
especially acute, applicants sometimes are de- 
manding assurances that they will be given 
tenure before accepting employment, or are re 
fusing to take jobs of men now in military 
service unless the soldiers’ leaves of absence 
are canceled and their jobs made available on 
a permanent basis. 

So acute are all these problems that consider- 
able impatience was reflected in the comments. 
Many pointed out that the policies with respect 
to selective service, the practices of various 
local draft boards, and the recruitment prac 
the federal office 
workers have added to the difficulties of the 


tices of government for 
situation. Draft boards, for example, have 
called out of the schools in greatest numbers 
teachers from the very departments where the 
schools are asked to strengthen their programs 
—physical education, shop, science, and mathe- 
matics. Speaking of the competition of the 
federal government, one respondent said, “If 
many of the excess government employees were 
released to some more productive occupation, 
the teacher shortage would be considerably re 
lieved.” 

Personnel administration and supervision- 
More than two hundred replies included some 
comment with respect to current problems of 
personnel administration. Foremost in this 
area, as one might expect, was the special 
supervisory difficulties created by the rapid 


TABLE 26.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN WHICH CERTAIN 
PROBLEMS ARE NOW SERIOUS 





Problem 








Rapid turnover in teaching staff 

Teacher 

Unavoidable interruptions 

Excessive out-of-school demands on teachers 
Lack of equipment and supplies 

Excessive teaching loads 

Financial problems 

Overcrowded buildings 

Closing of schools 


Number of school systems 


Frequency of mention Percent 


County City Total 


County City Total 


3 4 


498 727 
422 654 
409 531 
364 491 
259 332 
190 279 
154 193 14.5 
127 184 . 11.9 

10 36 ‘ 0.9 


39.7 
38.4 
34.2 
24.3 
17.9 





1,064 1,401 











turnover in teaching staffs. The problem of 
orientation for new teachers has been greatly 
increased, of course, and rapid turnover has 
greatly interfered with continuity in school 
planning. 

Second in frequency of mention in this 
group was the problem of maintaining staff 
morale, including the mental health of teach- 
ers. Some indication of the extent to which 
morale has changed has been given in Table 
24. The issue is appraised somewhat further in 
the final section of this bulletin. Our survey 
makes it quite apparent that the maintenance 
of staff morale has become an administrative 
and supervisory problem of serious proportions. 

The attempt fo maintain instructional pro- 
grams at high levels of efficiency with stafts 
steadily going backward from the standpoint of 
qualifications and competency was a third 
problem in supervision often mentioned in the 
superintendents’ comments. Not only must 
vacancies be filled by teachers not sufficiently 
prepared for the work but also many able 
teachers must be assigned to fields other than 
those in which they have specialized. Speaking 
of such inappropriate assignments, one super- 
intendent wrote, “Today we put an English 
teacher to work—teaching math!” 

Other problems in personnel administration 
and supervision which should be mentioned 
are: 


1. Adjustment of teaching loads and maintenance 
of reasonable class size—One comment was that 
“teachers are breaking under present loads.” 


2. The protection of teachers from unjustified 
and unreasonable demands for service—Said one re- 
spondent, “It keeps us busy protecting teachers from 
the demands of every God-save-our-country 
agency.” Said another: “We need a unified pro- 
gram. Too many agencies are telling the schools 
what to do.” 


3. Solution of the problems of housing and trans- 
portation for teachers—Especially in certain rural 
communities, and in some urban situations as well, 
there is nowhere for teachers to live and present 
transportation restrictions are such that they can 
scarcely get to and from school. The transportation 
restrictions also hamper supervision and prevent 
many things which otherwise might be done by way 
of in-service education. 


4. Development of satisfactory policies with re- 
spect to the out-of-school work of teachers—Prewar 
policies in this matter sometimes seem too restrictive 
in view of existing labor shortages, the needs of 
teachers for supplementary earnings, and other ab- 


normal conditions. 


How to increase salaries—A problem wh. 


some might classify as financial but which q, ' 
tainly is interwoven with those just discuss, 
is that of finding ways and means to increy, 
teachers’ salaries. Were it possible to vive +h, 
increases which are fully justified and urgeny|, 
needed because of recent increases in |iyino 
costs, there would be far less difficulty in fing. 
ing and holding competent teachers and ; 
maintaining staff morale. ‘The difficulty is tha 
the schools’ resources in many communitie 
have remained comparatively static. 

Problems of the school program—Mor 
than a third of the replies spoke of some prob 
lem in the area of program planning, revisio, 
of practices, or readjustment of schedules. 

Revision of the curriculum to meet we 
needs was the specific problem most ofte; 
mentioned. Other related problems were: (, 
maintaining a satisfactory balance between cu 
tural and practical education; (b) 
war needs yet maintaining school standard; 
(c) providing an adequate guidance program 
(d) bringing about needed extensions in tech 
nical training; (e) continuance of a suitabl. 
program of adult education; and (f) intro 
duction of the best procedures into physica 
education. 

About twenty superintendents commented 
on the problem they are facing in adapting th: 
school program to much smaller enrolment; 
In some cases, this has meant the discontinu 
ance of certain classes as well as changes in 
teaching assignments and schedules. 

Development of suitable procedures of a 
celeration was discussed by some twenty-five 
respondents. Some were concerned about “the 
legitimate acceleration of individual pupils” 
who have the ability to complete the work of 
the public school in less than the usual time. 
Some spoke particularly of ‘acceleration fo: 
able students so that they can complete the 
work of the public school before being drawn 
into industry or military service.” Some men 
tioned ways of “resisting college pressures’ to 
carry acceleration further than they are willing 
to go. One respondent was concerned with 
whether or not, and under what circumstances. 
credits not. wholly earned should be granted 
to draftees who are called into service before 
the end of their senior year. 

Problems pertaining to the introduction of 
the “extended day” program, whether unde: 
the provisions of the Lanham Act or as an in- 
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jgendent program to care for the children of 
ployed mothers, were mentioned by seven- 
* respondents, The specific difficulties men- 
aged were usually either financial or had to 
) with the employment of satisfactory per- 
oanel. Arranging for additional use of school 
yyildings in spite of shortages of fuel and cus- 
iodial help, and the development of suitable air- 
wid precautions and procedures were named 
4s serious problems in a few communities. 

The general adoption of “war time’’ seems 

» have created a serious problem in several 
ommunities. At least fifteen superintendents 
mentioned the difficulty of adjusting daily 
vhedules to war time. The chief problem ap- 
rently has been that, unless usual school 
programs are considerably changed, pupils 
must leave home in the mornings while it is 
will dark, either to walk to school or wait 
ior the school bus. On the other hand, if the 
shool program is changed, family schedules 
ye disrupted and pupils operate in effect on 
wo different time schedules. The nearer a 
wmmunity lies to the western limit of a time 
wne the more troublesome this problem be- 
comes. 

What the policy of school systems should be 
with respect to extracurriculum activities is a 
matter of serious concern to many superintend- 
ents. Teachers have less time to devote to such 
activities; there are conflicting demands for 
the use of school building facilities; transpor- 
tation restrictions interfere; the out-of-school 
work of pupils keeps many from participating. 
On the other hand, the need is often greater 
than ever before in view of the relaxing of 
hme supervision, the discontinuance of public 
recreational facilities, and the urgent need for 
maintaining pupil morale. A related question, 
raised by eight respondents, was, “What about 
the Victory Corps?”’ Those who questioned its 
significance for their schools indicated that “‘it 
isa vague thing to us,” or “most of its pro- 
gram is being done in our school already—so 
why change?” or “it would force out im- 
portant work now being done in our school.” 

Problems relating to pupils—Among the 
problems of pupil supervision and guidance, ir- 
regular attendance was the one most frequently 
cited. Said one respondent, “Our absences have 
increased 35 percent this year.” Several replies 
spoke of the necessity for a greater amount 
of absence because certain pupils must be ex- 
cused for part-time work, especially on farms. 


Several said that it is now virtually impos- 
sible to enforce the compulsory school attend- 
ance law. A few stated that there is “much 
exploitation of child labor, sometimes backed 
by governmental agencies.” 

Second in frequency among the problems 
relating to pupils is that of maintaining pupil 
morale. In. many instances there have been an 
“increase in general lawlessness and disre- 
gard for authority” and a “growing urge to 
enjoy life now, because many are saying ‘soon 
we may be dead.’”’ 

Discouraging pupils from dropping out of 
school prematurely comes third among the pu- 
pil problems. The temptation is strong either 
to enlist in the armed forces or to take a job 
at the high wage which now exist. 
Closely related, but mentioned far less often, 
is the problem of discouraging too much out- 


rates 


of-school work, which in some cases reduces 
the energy of pupils and greatly lowers their 
school efficiency. 


Lack of adequate home supervision, lack of 


suitable housing for families, and the social 
problems created by the nearness of an army 
camp are problems which the school cannot 
directly control but which it must help to 
solve. T'wenty-four respondents mentioned an 
increase in juvenile delinquency in their re- 
spective communities, usually associated with 
one or more of the foregoing conditions. Per- 
haps in this group, too, should be included the 
problem of war marriages, the bride return- 
ing to school. 

Other problems relating to pupils include 
(a) transiency, or the abnormal rate of turn- 
over in pupil enrolments; (b) increase in dis- 
cipline problems; and (c) the handling of 
pupil work permits. 

Financial problems—The need for addi- 
tional funds was mentioned by nearly 200 su- 
perintendents as one of their serious current 
problems. “Give us sufficient funds,” said one 
respondent, “and we will operate the schools 
in high gear.”” Many spoke of losses in local 
revenue, due to the removal of families and 
decline of property values or to the acquisition 
of property by the government thus making it 
tax free. One community reported a tax-free 
federal housing project of 450 homes. Several 
respondents mentioned a growing resistance to 
any suggested increase in local tax rates be- 
cause of the high federal taxes now required. 
Reduction in state aid has come to many dis- 
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tricts, sometimes as a result of losses in gaso- 
line or other sales taxes, sometimes from lower 
appropriations, and sometimes because of losses 
in average daily attendance. In some cases the 
chief financial problem is “relief from a strin- 
gent tax limitation law.” 

The attitude toward federal aid varied 
widely. Several replies expressed an attitude 
such as the following: “The only answer to 
our problem is federal aid, and federal aid 
soon!” A few expressed opinions which ap- 
proached the opposite extreme: ‘However 
poor we are, we do not want any more federal 
aid.” 

Problems in business administration—More 
than 100 respondents commented on the dif- 
ficulties they were encountering in getting 
equipment and supplies. Especially difficult is 
the matter of getting equipment for school 
shops and laboratories. Loss of typewriters to 
the government and inability to obtain type- 
writers for an expanded program were also 
mentioned in several instances. 

Maintaining adequate pupil transportation 
was described by one respondent as the “worst 
problem in this state.’”’ Another said: “Repairs 
are very difficult if not impossible to obtain. 
I am unable to see how our buses can operate 
next year.” Several raised the question, “How 
are we to keep school buses safe ?’”’ One stated, 
“We have been allotted only enough gaseline 
to run thru April.” A score of the replies dealt 
with the difficulty of obtaining drivers, some 
stating that they were “having to employ pupils 
and old men.” 

Noncertificated employees are hard to hold 
or replace. Teachers and other members of 
the professional staff are not the only ones who 
are leaving their school jobs. The scarcity of 
bus drivers was just mentioned. School clerks, 
custodians, engineers, gardeners, repairmen, 
cafeteria workers, and so on, have likewise left 
their school jobs in many cases to take higher 
paid jobs in industry. Moreover, the relatively 
low salaries which fail to hold such employees 
are unattractive to other competent workers 
and, with a general shortage of labor, it is not 
easy to fill the vacancies which occur. 

Fifty-eight school systems report that be- 
cause of priorities they are unable to build 
school buildings that are urgently needed. 
Some are having to operate on a double-shift 
schedule. Many are overcrowded. Some, in 


rural areas, are having to suspend a program of 
consolidation which was under way. One re 
spondent reports that they are not allowed 
“to replace a building destroyed by tornado’: 
another that “a large building destroyed }y, 
fire in the spring of 1941 cannot be replaced 
because of priorities”; still another that ‘we 
find it impossible even to expand present build- 
ings.” Several say that the “housing situation 
is desperate.” Frequently the chief housing dif- 
ficulty has arisen because of a “great influx of 
defense workers.” Even the repair and main- 
tenance of school buildings is often trouble- 
some, particularly because of “‘priorities’’ and 
the “shortage of competent workmen.” 

Four sources of difficulty are named in con- 
nection with the schools’ lunchroom service: 
(a) a financial problem due to the withdrawal 
of federal support for the project; (b) scarcity 
of cafeteria workers; (c) difficulty of obtain- 
ing food; and (d) the problem of getting 
kitchen equipment. 

The problem of public relations—As a te- 
sult of war conditions public relations have 
been strengthened in some communities but 
weakened in others. Many superintendents feel 
that the problem of maintaining good public 
relations is peculiarly important, and more dif- 
ficult than usual, during the present period. 
There are the special problems of “inter- 
preting war aims to the public” and the usual 
problems of ‘maintaining the interest and sup- 
port of the public” and “keeping the school- 
board in line.” Fewer public meetings, because 
of transportation restrictions and strong com- 
peting interests, are handicaps against which 
the schools must work. One respondent points 
out that “public preoccupation with war and 
home-front activities provides a situation in 
which the schools may be neglected and even 
become the pawn of political or educational 
charlatans.” Another states that the thought- 
less and irresponsible criticisms of the schools 
which recently have been heard—sometimes 
by educators themselves—are having an ad- 
verse effect on public opinion. In some com- 
munities the rationing program left an un- 
favorable public reaction. To illustrate the 
fact that public relations are especially vital at 
the’ moment one superintendent wrote: “An 
important businessman in this city suggested 
to me recently that it might be necessary to 
close the high school entirely. He could see 
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little loss in so doing. It would help his taxes, 
too. School support is in great danger.” 

The problem of federal policy—Fourteen 
replies included some comment about problems 
growing out of general federal policy. The em- 
phasis in these comments was on the uncer- 
tainty of federal policies which makes planning 
dificult or impossible. Other complaints were 
“too much red tape” and “how can we get 
federal leaders to realize that schools are im- 
portant? Up to the present virtually no recog- 
nition has been given to education by our 


The 
Thirty-five of the res»ondents—often with an 
apology for registering a personal complaint— 
stated that the pressure of their own duties 
was not only unprecedented but almost impos- 
sible to carry. Many spoke of having “no 
time for supervision, which is needed now per- 
haps more than ever before.” Others com- 
plained of the unusual number of required re- 
ports, some of which seemed to the respondents 
unnecessary. Perhaps the superintendent was 
not wholly facetious who said that his greatest 


overload on school administrators 


leaders.” problem was “trying to find time to spit!” 





AR, WITH ALL ITS CRUEL DEMANDS and unfortunate effects on normal 

life, always brings opportunities for some compensating advances in 
national life. Educators are sensing the fact that many of the desired changes 
in education about which we have long talked are now taking place under 
the impact of war. 

We may well ask: Are these gains to be permanent? Are they to be evalu- 
ated carefully with a view to further modification of our educational program ? 
Are they to be appraised for strengths and weaknesses? Are we deciding now 
which elements are to become a permanent part of the responsibility of the 
schools and which are to be delegated to or shared with other agencies? Are 
we recording faithfully the experiences of each day, from the establishment 
of new courses to new methods of organizing our program for the better service 
of youth, for reference in shaping the curriculum of tomorrow? Alert school 
administrators will have complete records made now for reference in building 
a school program which will meet the educational needs of their community 
tomorrow.—Twenty-First Yearbook, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1943. 











V. An Evaluation 


Just as the questionnaire invited comment 
with respect to the major problems created or 
intensified by the first year of war, it also asked 
the respondents to discuss, in their own way, 
the permanent gains and serious losses which 
they had observed in their own schools. This 
section of the bulletin is an analysis of these 
two sets of comments. 

The number of persons who listed or dis- 
cussed their gains, losses, and problems, re- 
spectively, is perhaps significant. The number 
of comments under each of these headings— 
which, incidentally, appeared on the blank in 
this order—was: 


Gains ... ...... 756 comments 
Losses + + 10 874 comments 
Problems ......., 942 comments 


In each case, certain replies were to the effect 
that no significant change in situation had 
occurred. Such replies were: 


No gains 
No losses 
No serious problems... . 


.. 53, or 7% of the comments 
43, or 5% of the comments 
28, or 3% of the comments 


This seems to indicate that, by and large, the 
respondents were more keenly aware of serious 
problems and losses growing out of war con- 
ditions than of permanent gains which war 
has brought. 

It should be pointed out that some respond- 
ents commented only on wartime gains, others 
only on losses, and still others only on cur- 
rent problems. Some respondents discussed 
both gains and losses, and sometimes current 
problems as well. 

In this section of the bulletin, as in the 
previous one, the number of times some com- 
ment was made will sometimes be given. The 
frequencies should be helpful by way of gen- 
eral appraisal altho, obviously, they give only a 
broad indication of the relative emphasis laid 
upon a particular item in the respondents’ com- 
ments. 

Frequently the very thing which was respon- 
sible for a serious loss in one situation was so 
handled that it resulted in a definite gain in 
some other situation. And again the thing that 
has happened in certain school systems has 
been the exact opposite of what occurred in 
others. It seems well to list first of all, there- 
fore, those areas which represent gains for 
some school systems and losses for others. 


Areas of Both Gain and Loss 


The instructional program—Heading the 
list of wartime gains for education, with 4 
total of more than 300 comments, was the 
observation that there has been an improve- 
ment in the content, procedures, scope, or 
points of emphasis in the work of certain 
school departments or classes. Those named 
most often, in order of frequency, were physi- 
cal education, mathematics, science, vocational 
and practical arts, social studies, nutrition and 
health, applied science, conservation and thrift, 
safety and first aid, and commercial work. The 
respondents felt that improvements achieved in 
these fields would carry over into the postwar 
period. 

Mention was made, too, of significant new 
courses which would find permanent place in 
the program in such fields as radio communica- 
tion and preflight aeronautics. More than 100 
respondents rejoiced in the fact that wartime 
conditions had forced needed curriculum re- 
visions. 

Sixty comments dealt with the return of a 
“commendable emphasis on thoro learning” 
and a “wholesale return to fundamentals.’ 
Other observed improvements mentioned by 
15 to 40 respondents in each case were that (a) 
programs are more flexible, (b) courses are 
more practical, (c) there is much better coor- 
dination of school activities with life experi- 
ences, (d) there has been a marked increase 
in pupil participation in community affairs, and 
(e) sound discipline is being reestablished. 

Over against these observed gains must be 
set the reports of certain definite losses. Nearly 
100 of the comments deplored the losses which 
have come thru “short-range planning in edu- 
cation.’”” Many felt that there has been “far 
too much emphasis on a wartime program’; 
that there has been “an overemphasis on skills, 
mathematics, and science’; and that ‘‘cultural 
subjects’’—especially languages, literature, 
social studies, music, and art—‘are being 
neglected.” 

“Unwise experiments in acceleration’’ were 
also condemned. One respondent pointed out 
that “acceleration of the mediocre student is 
resulting in serious omissions.” Another said: 
“The publicity lately given to the lowering 
of college entrance standards has had its effect 
on pupils. There is a tendency to cut corners— 
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to expect credits to be granted, rather than 
earned.” Seven of the respondents discussed the 
educational handicap imposed by the “war 
emphasis” in presentday teaching. It is almost 
inevitable, they say, that certain hatreds and 
prejudices will be created. Likewise, one com- 
mentator said, “It is hard to teach sportsman- 
ship along with ‘lick the enemy by fair means 
or foul.’ ” 

School departments and services—A number 
of schools list as permanent gains the intro- 
duction or extension of important depart- 
ments or services. By frequency of mention 
these additions to school offerings were (a) the 
guidance program; (b) health services; (c) 
adult education; (d) lunchroom services; (e¢) 
nursery schools or kindergartens; and (f) in 
one school, “the fingerprinting of all pupils.” 

Offsetting these gains are the reports from 
a slightly smaller number of schools which 
have had to discontinue or sharply curtail cer- 
tain departments or services. Those mentioned 
specifically were (a) industrial arts—classes, 
or whole departments ; (b) physical education ; 
(c) science; (d) mathematics; (e) commercial 
classes; (f) shop work in elementary schools; 
(g) visual aids; (h) nursery schools; and (i) 
adult education. Even if this work is later re- 
stored, its temporary abandonment represents 
a loss in opportunity for those now in school. 

Teaching efficiency—Perhaps a surprisingly 
large number of school systems were able to 
report that teaching efficiency has materially 
improved during the first year of war. By and 
large, the schools in which this has been true 
are those in which there has been relatively 
light turnover in the professional staff. Given 
this basic advantage, the reasons for better 
teaching can readily be seen: “reevaluation of 
educational philosophy and aims”; “more fre- 
quent reappraisal of the teachers’ own courses 
and procedures”; ‘more teacher participation 
in community affairs”; and ‘more democracy 
in classroom procedures.” Said one reply, “We 
have all learned much about unity of purpose 
and cooperation.” 

For every comment which indicated a gain 
in teaching efficiency, however, there were at 
least five which noted the opposite trend. Losses 
in efficiency were attributed to losses in per- 
sonnel, the necessary recruitment of poorly 
qualified employees, losses in teacher morale, 
and unfavorable working conditions. Some of 
these factors will be discussed in more detail 


in later paragraphs. Suffice it to say here that 
the comments with respect to changes in teach- 
ing efficiency tell overwhelmingly of “lowered 
standards,” ‘“‘a drift back to formalism,” and 
“inadequate planning.” 

Teacher morale—A great many respondents 
reported definite gains in teacher morale— 
“more cooperation among teachers” and “better 
interdepartmental relationships.” One enthusi- 
astic report was that “all the ‘crabbers’ have 
gone into industry. Best staff since 1932.” An- 
other said: “We have lost some teachers, but 
mostly those who did not want to teach any- 
way. Good riddance!” 

Table 24, already presented, indicated that 
gains in morale have been more frequent than 
losses. That result would not be inferred from 
the “comments” alone, for the number per- 
taining to losses in morale exceeded the number 
referring to gains. However, since only about 
half of the respondents commented on wartime 
gains, the data of Table 24 should be the 
more valid index of the general situation. 

Those who commented on loss of teacher 
‘instability of 


‘ 


morale mentioned such things as 
the times,” “war nerves,” “low salaries in the 
face of high living costs,” “the feeling that 
teachers are not appreciated,” “lack of clear 
understanding of what is expected,” “anxiety 
about husbands or relatives in the service,” 
“more interest in hours and wages than in their 
duties,” and “‘teachers know they cannot be re- 
placed—so, ‘why worry!’ ” 

Pupil morale—According to Table 24, cited 


above, pupil morale as well as teacher morale 
has improved far more often than it has de- 
clined. In this instance the frequencies for the 
comments support the data of the table. Typical 
of the replies having to do with gains in pupil 
morale were these: ‘‘student morale is at an 


‘ 


all-time high”; “students are more purpose- 
ful”; “there is more careful planning by stu- 
dents’; “I am so glad to see students gradu- 
ally getting away from the old PWA attitude, 
something for nothing’; “discontinuing many 
‘free services’ has helped pupil morale” ; “there 
is greater patriotism among pupils’; “pupils 
show more interest in the solid subjects” ; 
“there is more altruism among pupils”; “more 
interest in current affairs, particularly world 
affairs”; “students work harder and are mak- 
ing better grades”; ‘‘there is more awareness 
of the value of a high-school education” ; and 
“the war activities of pupils have restored to 
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them a sense of their own worthwhileness—the 
self-respect which some had lost.” 

Altho less frequently mentioned than gains 
in morale, the losses referred to in more than 
100 replies are not without significance. 
Whereas morale may have improved for school 
pupils generally, there is considerable evidence 
in this series of comments that morale is poorer 
among the older high-school pupils, especially 
boys about to be drafted. Many pupils, as well 
as teachers, have developed “war nerves” as a 
result of the instability of present conditions. 
The increased tempo of living has created emo- 
tional disturbances. Many pupils have had to 
share parental anxieties. The number and 
seriousness of discipline problems have in- 
creased. Unwarranted absences and tardiness 
have mounted. Educational and vocational 
aims and plans are being frustrated. There is 
much uncertainty and confusion—a what’s- 
the-use attitude. Many have acquired an un- 
due materialism, a false set of values, because 
of abnormal opportunities for employment and 
earning. 

Home life—Ten of the respondents com- 
mented on the fact that better economic con- 
ditions, as a result of more general employ- 
ment, had had a wholesome effect on the 
pupils of their respective districts. Children 
were coming to school better clothed and bet- 
ter fed than in the prewar period. 

The other side of this picture is found 
in a somewhat larger number of comments, 
which classify as losses the decrease in home 
supervision and crowded housing conditions 
which defense industry has brought to their 
districts. The employment of mothers and 
the availability of more money for commercial- 
ized forms of recreation were mentioned as 
factors related to poorer home supervision. 

The extracurriculum program—A half 
dozen respondents believe that the war has 
definitely improved their extracurriculum pro- 
grams. In one case, certain new activities in- 
troduced in connection with the Victory Corps 
program are expected to carry on. In other 
cases the improvement has come thru “the 
elimination of some activities of doubtful 
value” and the “demotion of extracurriculum 
activities to their rightful place in the total 
program.” 

Thirty comments dealt with losses in the 
scope and effectiveness of their extracurriculum 
programs, saying that many valuable clubs, 
recreational activities, and hobbies have been 


discontinued. Several felt, too, that the curtail- 
ment of interschool athletics had been a genuine 
loss in their respective situations. 

Pupils’ out-of-school work—Twenty-three 
comments dealt with the advantages of abun- 
dant employment opportunities for pupils. 
Some emphasized the advantage of work op- 
portunities for needy pupils who at present 
have less difficulty in supporting themselves 
and remaining in school. Others stressed the 
value of work experience for pupils, as part 
of the educative process. 

About twice as many comments dealt with 
the losses from pupils’ out-of-school work. 
The statements dwelt upon the irregularity of 
attendance, the lowered vitality of pupils, the 
conflict in pupil interests, and the flouting of 
child labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws. 

School housing—Four respondents said that 
their school housing situation has been helped 
by the war. In each case the community’s war 
industry has been such that the federal gov- 
ernment has helped to build needed school 
buildings. 

Thirty-one respondents felt that  over- 
crowded conditions and acute housing needs 
have reached such proportions during the past 
year that definite losses in educational efficiency 
have resulted. In addition to housing problems 
such as were noted in the previous section of 
this bulletin, one report told of the ‘‘closing 
of the nursery school and kindergarten in order 
to get space for pupils of the compulsory school 
age.” 3 

School finance—Nineteen replies indicated 
that war conditions have improved local tax 
collections, brought increases in state aid, or 
otherwise strengthened their financial status. 

Sixty of the replies told an opposite story— 
of declines in local revenue, losses in state aid, 
added responsibilities with no increase of 
funds, discontinuance of certain types of fed- 
eral assistance, or other forms of financial 
loss. 

Public relations—Supporting the trend indi- 
cated in Table 24, more than 100 comments 
told of improved public relations as compared 
with only about 20 comments which spoke of 
losses in this area. Those who reported better 
public relations stressed (a) the increased 
respect for teacher efficiency and added interest 
in school affairs which came from the ration- 
ing programs; (b) the more extensive use of 
school building facilities for community pur- 
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poses ; and (c) the closer cooperation of schools 
and other community agencies. Those who 
spoke of losses attributed them to such things 
as the “bungling of rationing plans,” “less 
PTA interest and activity,” and “less home co- 
operation, because parents are too busy with 
other matters.” One report mentioned the dis- 
tinct loss which the city schools had experi- 
enced when about 1200 of the younger busi- 
nessmen, loyal school supporters, went into the 
Army. 

Attitude toward government—Exactly the 
same number of comments spoke of “greater 
appreciation of government on the part of the 
average citizen” and of “loss of confidence in 
government”—seven comments in each case. 
Perhaps differences in efficiency have produced 
this “increased appreciation and understanding 
of governmental activities” in some communi- 
ties and “dissatisfaction with bureaucratic reg- 
ulations” in others. One respondent said that 
in his district “community attitude toward the 
regulation of school transportation is bad.” 


Unique Gains 


Four types of permanent gains were re- 
ported, with the frequency of mention shown, 
without corresponding losses being reported 
from any school system: 


Improvement of salary schedules 25 comments 

Improvement in teacher-pupil relation- 
ships ... 

Removal of unwarranted barriers to 
teacher employment: age, marriage, 
residence, etc. ...... : 

The fresh point of view brought into 
the schools by pupils and teachers 
arriving from all over the United 
States 


14 comments 


6 comments 


3 comments 


Significant Losses 


A number of serious losses were reported 
which rarely or never were offset by corre- 
sponding gains. Some of these losses are indi- 
cated below. Perhaps the most unusual, if not 
the most vital, among such comments was that 
of the respondent who said, “‘A lot of sleep by 
the superintendent of schools!” 

Loss of staff members—More than 400 com- 
ments deplored the “loss of our very best teach- 
ers.”” The “best teachers have been the first to 
go”; “their places have been filled with less 
competent teachers”; ‘‘many will never return 
to teaching.” These quotations summarize the 
trend of all these comments. 

Educational losses have been heavy when the 


“state has lowered its certification standards” ; 
“local employment standards have been re- 
laxed”’; staffs have been built up from retired 
teachers, ex-teachers, “war wives,”’ teachers 
with emergency certificates only, and “some 
with no training beyond high school.” Simi- 
larly the continuity of school programs has been 
disrupted and pupil interest severely tested 
when schools “have had a 57 percent turnover 
in the staff this year,” or when “we have had 
six different teachers in one classroom during 
a seven-month term,” or, again, when “one 
room has had four teachers not counting the 
interim substitutes.” 

Unfavorable working conditions—Seventy 
comments dealt with the losses entailed by in- 
terruptions and demands for community serv- 
ice—some fully justified, others unwarranted. 
Excessive teaching loads, assignments to courses 
for which the teacher is poorly prepared, de- 
partmental jealousies which result in “jockey- 
ing for power,” and the out-of-school employ- 
ment of teachers are other factors alleged to 
have undermined school efficiency in many in- 
stances. 

Program interruptions—The loss of time be- 
cause of rationing was criticized by twenty- 
seven respondents. Shortened daily schedules, 
shortened school terms, and schedules disrupted 
by the closing of schools for pupils to work on 
farms or because of fuel shortage were other 
sources of interruption. 

Loss of pupils—Pupils leaving school too 
early, to go into the Army or into employment, 
was cited as loss to the schools and loss to 
society in some two hundred comments. It was 
pointed out that many of those now leaving 
school should not only finish high school but 
go on to college in view of their ability to do 
academic work. Many of the comments spoke 
of the handicaps these young people would en- 
counter in finding suitable employment after 
the war is over. 

Lack of equipment and supplies 
instructional efficiency due to shortages and 
long delays in obtaining equipment and sup- 
plies were mentioned by about fifty respond- 
ents. The leading causes of difficulty in this 
connection were discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion of this bulletin. ; 

Transportation—Restrictions on transporta- 
tion were referred to as a cause of serious edu- 
cational loss by forty superintendents. The re- 
strictions are said to have hampered supervi- 


Losses in 
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sion, hindered consolidation, prevented desir- 
able pupil excursions, added to the difficulty of 
getting competent rural teachers, made it im- 
possible to enforce attendance laws, eliminated 
night schools, and threatened the very contin- 
uance of some consolidated schools. 

Guidance—Wartime conditions are alleged 
by seven respondents to have created a veri- 
table guidance dilemma. Pupils need guidance 
more urgently, perhaps, than in any recent pe- 
riod. Yet, “it is virtually impossible now to 
help young people plan their educational or 
vocational careers.” Contributing to guidance 
difficulties at the present time are such factors 
as: “parents are less interested and less cooper- 
ative’; “classes are too large, and teaching 
loads too heavy, for effective guidance”; and 
“guidance workers are forced to take too short 
a view, because of the uncertainties of wartime 
conditions and demands.” 

Threat of federal control—Three respond- 
ents expressed the opinion that wartime condi- 
tions have given the federal government a de- 
gree of supervision and control over -certain 
school procedures which constitutes a genuine 
threat to local autonomy. 


In Conclusion 


From the comments which have been here 
reviewed it is clear that the effect of the war 
between December 1941 and December 1942 
was neither uniformly good nor uniformly bad. 
By and large, it seems that curriculum revision 
has been stimulated and instructional programs 
refined ; also, that pupil morale, staff morale, 





and public relations have been strengthened. 
On the other hand, the loss of competent teach- 
ers, the consequent lowering of teaching stand- 
ards, the early withdrawal of capable pupils, 
the curtailment of both curriculum and extra- 
curriculum activities, the mounting problems 
of school housing and finance, and the increase 
in number of inevitable interruptions, have 
tended to weaken the educational structure. 

Perhaps this fact can be illustrated most 
clearly from the following pair of comments: 

From School A—The effects of a year of war on 
our schools are definitely of a positive nature. 
Extra burdens have been added, but I am of the 
opinion that in most cases these additions have in- 
creased the effectiveness of our teaching and have 
had a broadening effect on our program. 

From School B—Unless something is done soon to 
correct the situation the public schools will hit an 
all-time low from which they will not recover for 
years. Instead of taking the public-school system 
into this war, it has been by-passed and left like an 
orphan in a storm. With the loss of personnel, the 
loss of finance, and the competition of the govern- 
ment, the public schools face a serious future. 


Whether the net result of the war has been 
good or bad in a given school system depends 
on the particular combination of factors that 
have operated in that community and, perhaps 
to a large degree, upon the vision and efficiency 
of classroom teachers, administrators, and 
schoolboard members. It is hoped that sections 
III, IV, and V of this bulletin will suggest 
ways of capitalizing on certain wartime situa- 
tions—ways of transforming potential defeat 
into actual victory. 
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FIGURE I—SAMPLE SECTIONS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 








National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Research Division December 1942 
An Inquiry Cencerning 


The Nation’s Schools after a Year of War 





PART I 

In the table which follows please enter COMPARABLE figures for you | system, comparing the situation 
now with that a year ago. In giving the two sets of figures, piease report for dates as near to December 7 as your 
records will allow. (Note that a few questions pertain to a time interv 
year, instead of figures.as of a given date.) In the final column, check each item in which the increase or decrease 


shown by the comparative figures reflects a definite wartime condition rather id 


as one month or a whole school 


1a normal trend. 





Comparable figures Check if 

as of about December 7 gain or loss 
aaa Bee 
1941 1942 of war 


Item 





ENROLMENT 
Number of pupils enrolled in elementary day schools 
Number of pupils enrolled full time in secondary day schools 
i ee ee Ee eee ee 


- x ag ee ——— eet 
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PART I 


Listed below are wartime changes and problems being reported by certain school systems. Please check those 
that are significars. in your school system. Add brief marginal explanations as seem appropriate; then in Part III 
(page 4) of this blank, you may explain more fully the nature, scope, and educational significance of any items. 


Check (\/) the important wartime changes and problems of your schools. 





1, The introduction or signifi expansion of certain school 4. Changes in curriculum and in pupil activities (Cont.) : 
departments ond pupil services: : . 
ne ed emphasis on science work 
. nursery schools (perhaps to care for the chil- » eine > ; 
dren of war workers) i asead emphasis ON social studs 
kindergartens 





reased emphasis on commercial subjects 
A OA 


ee 


marked increase in the program of physical Dectame nrobieos ¢ f 
Sacatinn é , hnancia obiems (specify) 
— . . . . st 1 x pli 1 other serious current prob 
marked increase in emphasis on mathematics ms in your “Comments,” Part III, p. 4 of 
increased emphasis on foreign languages his blank.) 


ts I and I 





SEE PAGE 4. Do not overlook Part III of this inquiry—your explanation of any of the items in Par 
and your evaluation of the most significant wartime changes and problems. 
aS 





PART III 

COMMENTS—Please emphasize the effects of a year of war on your schools rather than what the schools are 
doing to help win the war. Note that you are asked to comment on three things: (a) permanent gains, or wartime 
changes which you regard as commendable; (b) serious /osses, or wartime changes which seem detrimental; and 
(c) major current problems which have arisen from, or been greatly intensified by, wartime conditions. Mention 
and appraise the most important wartime changes and problems, whether or not they are implied by your answers 
to Parts I and II of this inquiry. (Either use the space below or, if you prefer, cover these points in a letter or separate 
memorandum.) 


Gains: 


OOO ON LOO LOD GL i OOM OOOO a OS ——_L—— Onan eeaeeetOSEOee 
ONL ODO SOOM" 


POPP we 
Use Additional Sheets of Paper if Needed 
Forward Your Report to: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, RESEARCH DIVISION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
— 
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g Sone war, like a giant earthquake, is testing the 
strength of all social institutions, including the 
public schools. The shock has revealed many weak 
timbers and many unnoticed points of poor construc- 
tion in our educational program and policy. These 
weaknesses have to be patched up quickly in order to 
meet the imperious demands of war, but some of the 
repairs should make the building more serviceable 
even after the earthquake has subsided. 


Never was there a time when the profession of edu- 
cation carried such a heavy responsibility, never a 
time when its members might feel a greater pride in 
the significance of their work, never a better oppor- 
tunity to serve the nation. Let our profession but 
answer boldly the call of the crisis and we shall fashion, 
even out of the harsh necessities of war, a school 
system more fit for the education of free men.— 
Educational Policies Commission. 

















